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construction (e. g., the introduction of a classical 
analogy in Alia Liberty from Leopardi's AW 
Italia) that Carducci was susceptible to Leopardi's 
influence. Such direct borrowings from him as 
that from Petrarch's Passa la nave mia (Juo., 
in, 1) are rare. 

A. A. Livingston. 

Columbia University. 



SHAKESPEARE AND HIS RIDICULE OF 
'CAMBYSES.' 

Schmidt in his "Shakespeare Lexicon" calls 
attention to the fact that "perpend" "is used 
only by Pistol, Polonius, and the clowns." 
Walker 1 in commenting upon the use of "per- 
pend" by the clown in Twelfth Night, suggests 
that it is " perhaps from a tragedy : though dra- 
matic scraps seem to be hardly in the clown's 
way." He was nearer right than he knew. 
Steevens 2 in a note on " Ford, perpend," in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, hits upon Gambyses * as 
the right source for this word as used by Shakes- 
peare. Steevens makes no reference, however, 
to the other uses of this word by Shakespeare. 

A closer observation of the two passages in 
Thomas Preston's Gambyses, together with a con- 
sideration of the passages where Shakespeare 
makes use of "perpend," will strengthen Stee- 
vens' "perhaps" into an expression of more 
emphasis. The italicized words in the following 
quotations are my own. The first and more im- 
portant passage for our purpose in Cambyses con- 
tains the opening lines of the play. They strike 
at once the extragant note of bombast that Shakes- 
peare ridicules : 

1 Orit., iii, 138. 

'Johnson's and Steevens' Shakespeare, 1778, Vol. l p. 
262. Steevens says : " This is perhaps a ridicule on a pas- 
sage in the old comedy of Gambyses : ' My sapient words 
I say perpend ' : again : ' My Queen, perpend what I 
pronounce.' Shakespeare has put the same word into the 
mouth of Polonius." 

The New Variorum Shakespeare, in commenting on its use 
in Hamlet, As You Like It, and Twelfth Night, fails to record 
Steevens' observation. 

•Hazlitt's Dodsley, vol. rv, p. 163. 



Comb. My Counsaill grave and sapient, with lords of 

legall traine. 
Attentive ears towards me bend, and mark what 

shall be sain ; 
So you likewise, my valiant knight, whose manly 

acts doth flie 
By brute of Fame, that sounding tromp doth perce 

the azur sky ; 
My sapient words, I say, perpend, and so your skil 

delate I 
Tou know that Mors vanquished hath Cirus, that 

king of state, [etc.]. 

At line 1018 we find a second example of per- 
pend : 

King. My queene, perpend ; what I pronounce, I wil not 

violate, 
But one thing which my hart makes glad I minde 

to explicate ; 
You know in court uptrained is a lyon very yong ; 

[etc.].* 

It is the former of these passages that Shakes- 
peare had especially in mind when employing 
"perpend" for burlesque effect. A considera- 
tion of the passages involved in the five plays is 
necessary to establish the probability of this-source 
for Shakespeare's use of "perpend." 

Feste, commanded to read Malvolio's letter 
written from the darkness of his place of confine- 
ment, begins with extravagant gesture and grandi- 
loquent voice : 5 

do. [Reads] By the Lord, Madam, — 

OIL How now t art thou mad ? 

Oh. No, madam, I do but read madness. An your 

ladyship will have it as it ought to be, you must 

allow Vox. 
OIL Prithee, read i' thy right wits. 
Clo. So I do, madonna ; but to read his right wits is to 

read thus : therefore perpend, my princess, and give 

ear. 

To punish Feste for not heeding her injunction to 
leave off his mad reading, Olivia commands Fa- 
bian to take the letter from the clown and read it 
himself. Any actor playing to an understanding 
audience in Shakespeare's day would have had no 
difficulty in forcing home Feste' s thrust, " There- 
fore perpend, my princess, and give ear." 

Touchstone similarly observes the possibilities 
of this sonorous word in suggesting the grandilo- 

*Hazlitt's Dodsley, vol. rv, p. 226. 

5 Twelfth Night, v, i, 299 (Cambridge Shakespeare). 
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quence of the old play. In the course of his argu- 
ment with Corin, the clown's "too courtly a wit " 
suggests to him to impose upon the simpler wit of 
the country man the impassioned eloquence that 
he had seen tear in shreds the objects of its fer- 
vour. Having advanced the argument that unless 
one has been at court he be damned, Touchstone 
upholds his point by demolishing one after another, 
the reasons that Corin argues. Finally he clinches 
the argument by turning back upon Corin (as a 
reason why a shepherd should go to court) his 
own comparison of the civet-perfumed hands of 
the courtier with the tar-stained hands of the 
shepherd* : 

Touch. Most shallow man 1 thou worm's-meat, in re- 
spect of a good piece of flesh indeed t Learn 
of the wise and perpend. Civet is of a baser 
birth than tar, the very uncleanly flux of a 
cat. Mend the instance, shepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me. I'll rest. 

Touchstone's style both of delivery and of lan- 
guage in this triumphant shot at the "natural 
philosopher," must have recalled in some measure, 
by its pompous diction, its alliteration, and the 
grandiose gestures that doubtless accompanied it, 
those "harlotry players," who speaking in pas- 
sion did it "in King Cambysea' vein." 

When the clowns summon "perpend" to do 
them service, they do it consciously with a full 
knowledge of the possibilities for laughter that it 
contains. This is not the case with the other 
users of this word. Polonius, the statesman, who 
affects euphuistic niceties of expression, pompously 
rolls "perpend" over his tongue. Elated over 
the discovery that Hamlet is mad for the love of 
Ophelia, he revels in verbal play in the commu- 
nication of this fact to the Queen, earning for his 
reward her sharp reproof/ " More matter, with 
less art." 

Pel. Madam, I swear I use no art at all. 

Perpend. 

I have a daughter, — have while she is mine, — 
Who in her duty and obedience, mark, 
Hath given me this : now gather and xurmise. 
[Beads.] 

Polonius' vocabulary and delivery may well 

Ms You Like It, m, ii, 67. 
* Hamlet, n, ii, 95. 



have connected him in Shakespeare's mind with 
the ranting declamation of King Cambyses. The 
probability that this was the case is strengthened 
by the use in Polonius' speech of the second im- 
perative form, "mark," as in the opening lines 
of A Commedy of King Cambysea. 

In his serious use of "perpend" Polonius finds 
for himself a strange yoke-mate in Pistol. In 
Pistol's speeches Shakespeare recalls typical pas- 
sages from Marlowe's Tamburlaine,* Peele's Al- 
cazar,* and probably from another of Peele's 
dramas that is lost. 10 These passages have been 
identified in burlesque form : and still other scraps 
from older and less known dramas are suspected. 

It is from this sheep in wolfs clothes that we 
catch twice the word "perpend," once in a mar- 
tial scene of exquisite humour in Henry V, and 
once in a scene of less spirit in The Merry Wives. 
In France, Pistol has captured a Frenchman, and 
true to his love for the fustian in word and deed, 
he terrifies the captured enemy with the vehe- 
mence of his words and the violence of bis 
actions 11 : 

Pint. Yield, cur! 

Fr. Sol. Je pense que vous fites le gentilhomme de 

bonne quality. 
Put. Qualtitie calmie custure me t Art thou a gen- 
tleman ? What is thy name ? Discuss. 
Fr. Sol. O Seigneur Dieu I 
Put. O, Signieur Dew should be a gentleman ? 

Perpend my viords, signieur Dew, and mark; 

O Signeur Dew, thou diest on point of fox, 

Except, O Signieur, thou do give to me 

Egregious ranson. 
Fr. Sol. O prenez misericorde ! Ayez pitid de moi 1 

The Frenchman had no way of knowing that 
the wild behaviour of the violent enemy before 
him was only the stage-house fury of a coward 
who had caught the trick of ranting from the 
older school of London actors. Bottom, with his 
" chief humour for a tyrant," would have en- 
joyed this " Ercles" rarely. Even if our critical 

8 8 Henry IV, n, iv, 178, " And hollow pamper" d jades 
of Asia." 

9 S Henry TV, n, iv, 193, "Then feed and be fat, my 
fair Calipolis." 

10 2 Henry IV, n, iv, 173, "Have we not Hiren here," 
probably from The Turkish Mahomet and Hyren the Fair 
Greek. 

11 Henry V, iv, iv, 1. 
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spirit in a moment of "perpending" be aroused 
to challenge here a direct reference by Shakes- 
peare to Thomas Preston's play, it is impossible 
to deny the comic potentiality a reference of this 
kind would possess — and entirely worthy of the 
genius of Shakespeare. 

This ' ' lamentable tragedie mixed full of pleas- 
ant mirth, containing the life of Cambyses, King 
of Persia," was, furthermore, the admiration 
of those "rude mechanicals" in Midsummer 
Nig hi? a Dream, who modelled after its title, it 
is thought, the title of their" "most lamentable 
comedy and most cruel death of Pyramus and 
Thisbe." ,$ 

Falstaff, as is well known, adds his testimony 
that Shakespeare made sport of Cambyses. 
Assuming the part of the King, he enacts the 
scene in which Prince Hal is to be called to 
account by his father M : 

Fal. Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out of 
thee, now shalt thou be moved. Give me a 
cup of sack to make my eyes red, that it may 
be thought I have wept ; for I must speak 
in passion, and I will do it in Sing Cambyses? 
vein. 

Prince. Well, here is my leg. 

Fal. And here is my speech. Stand aside, nobility. 

Host. O Jesu, this is excellent sport, i' faith ! 

Fal. Weep not, sweet queen ; for trickling tears are 
vain. 

Host. O, the father, how he holds his countenance. 

Fal. For God's sake, lords, convey my tristful queen, 
For tears do stop the flood gates of her eyes. 

Host. O, Jesu, he does it as like one of these harlotry 
players as ever I see ! 

Fed. Peace, good pint-pot; peace, good-ticklebrain, 
[etc.]. 

The force of FalstafPs remarks here to the 
Hostess cannot be understood without reference 
to the source of their inspiration. The "trickling 
tears" of "my tristful queen," as it is, fit illy 
into the meaning of the passage. Falstaff here 
is taking not only his manner, but his matter as 
well, from King Cambyses. For the moment 
he is identifying himself with the tyrant, his 

»Mid. N>t. D., i.ii, 11. 

"The mention of a pension by Flute in this play (iv, 
2, 19) is thought to refer to the pension conferred in 1564 
upon Thomas Preston by Queen Elizabeth, for his good 
acting in the tragedy Dido, played before her majesty. 

11 X Henry IV, n, iv, 421. 



model, and is re-enacting the scene where the 
King is ordering his queen off to execution 16 — 
with special reference to the interrupting Hostess. 
An "understanding auditory" must have ex- 
claimed with the Hostess, " 0, Jesu, he does it 
as like one of these harlotry players as ever 
I seel" 

However, Pistol in one respect at least brings 
the burlesque nearer home. Both in Henry V 
and in The Merry Wives he delivers the passages 
in question in a rough metre that stumps along 
with strongly marked emphasis, a " right butter- 
woman's rank to market," recalling both by its 
movement and its grammatical peculiarities the 
crude structure of such old plays as Cambyses. 
In particular, the passage in The Merry Wives 
which contains Shakespeare's key -word of dra- 
matic extravagances, stumps along in imitation 
of the awkward metre of the old drama. It is 
where Pistol has been telling Ford that Falstaff 
is making love to his wife, that Ford replies u : 

Ford. Why, sir, my wife is not young. 

Fist. He wooos both high and low, both rich and poor, 

Both young and old, one with another, Ford ; 

He loves the gallimaufry : Ford, perpend. 
Ford. Love my wife I 

Leaving now the consideration of individual 
passages in Shakespeare, let us look at some gen- 
eral resemblances of Shakespeare's use of "per- 
pend" to the use of the same word by Thomas 
Preston in Cambyses. Both authors employ it 
only in the imperative mood, accompanied in 
each case either by the name or the title of the 
person addressed, or by both. It occurs consist- 
ently in Shakespeare in metre, even where it is 
closely preceded and followed by prose, as in 
Twelfth Night and in As You Like It, where a 
rough line is hammered out to give it its proper 
setting. As in Cambysei further, "perpend" 
arrests the attention in preparation for an im- 
portant statement that is to follow : Feste and 
Polonius are preparing to read a letter ; Pistol in 
Henry V, to inform " Signieu Dew " of the terms 
on which he will grant his life ; Touchstone, to 
confuse Oorin by turning back upon him, boom- 
erang-like, his own argument. Only Pistol in 

16 Cambyses, Hazlitt's Bodsley, voL IV, pp. 237, 238. 
16 Merry Wives, n, i, 116. 
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bis counsel to Ford seems to be an exception, 
but here Ford's uncomplimentary surprise, that 
anyone could love his wife, interrupts Pistol's 
speech, and thus prevents him from adding what 
he had in mind to add. 

Not only are there these general marks of re- 
semblance in the use of "perpend," but an 
examination of the thought and the words of 
the introductory lines of Cambyses will show, I 
think, that in each case Shakespeare has bor- 
rowed, along with "perpend" (Pistol's advice 
to Ford excepted here again for the same reason 
as above), other characteristic thoughts and even 
words to make his burlesque the more sure. 
Feste's words to Olivia, " Therefore perpend, my 
Princess, and give ear," Touchstone's "Learn of 
the wise, and perpend,' Polonius' " Perpend . . . 
mark. . ."; and Pistol's "Perpend my words 
and mark," find close parallels in " Attentive ears 
toward me bend, " " My sapient words, I say per- 
pend," and "mark what shall be sain," all taken 
from the first four lines of Cambyses, the passage 
in question that Shakespeare seems to have had 
especially in mind each time that he made use of 
the word "perpend." 

M. P. Tilley. 

University of Michigan. 



Dantoit, Geoege Henby : The Nature Sense in 
the Writings of Ludwig Tieek. New York : 
The Columbia University Press, 1907. 98 pp. 

Steiwebt, Walteb : Das Farbenempfmden Lud- 
wig Tiecks. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Naturgefuhls in der deutschen Dichtung. Diss. 
Bonn, 1907. 118 pp. 

The increasing interest in the history of German 
Romanticism is manifesting itself in a more inten- 
sive study of the nature sense of the Romanticists, 
that conspicuous element of their literary art. In 
this movement Tieck bulks so large, that a de- 
tailed study of his attitude towards landscape 
should long since have been undertaken. Hence 
the dissertations before us, one American, one Ger- 
man, which in a sense complement each other, 
are very welcome. 

Danton divides his subject into an introduction 



and four chapters entitled : The Temperamental 
Attitude, The Philosophical Attitude, The Natur- 
alistic Interpretations, The Mystic and Symbolic 
Interpretations. It appears that Tieck was appre- 
ciative of most divergent types of landscape. He 
was impressed by the North German March (and 
thus becomes — Danton might have added — the 
forerunner of Fontane), by the mountainous and 
wooded regions of Germany, by Switzerland and 
the Swiss Alps, and by Italy. Unfortunately, 
this wide range rarely implies profound inner ex- 
perience, for, as D. happily expresses it, Tieck 
was capable of being violently but never deeply 
moved (p. 34). To misquote Wordsworth, his 
was the tumult not the depth of soul. His treat- 
ment of nature reveals, as does his handling of 
character, a Protean quality which differs from 
Goethe's in not being carried by a definite Welt- 
anschauung. 

This versatility appears also in Tieck' s attitude 
towards gardens : love and admiration for the 
French — and especially the Italian — garden, with 
consequent criticism of the English park at his 
time so much in vogue, coupled nevertheless with 
great admiration for the English park at Worlitz. 
In his protest against the vagaries of the English 
garden Tieck was not so isolated as has often been 
supposed. We learn from an excellent French 
investigation (Daniel Mornet : Le Sentiment de la 
Nature en France de J. -J. Rousseau a Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre, Essai sur les Rapports de la Lit- 
erature et des Moeurs, Paris, 1907, pp. 219 ff.), 
that in France, criticism and ridicule were leveled 
at it almost to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Thus, also, he loved great vistas and small gardens 
with formal plots. In the same fashion he coupled 
liking for the vast phenomena of nature — storms, 
cataclysms, great sweeps — with liking for the 
minute and delicate. Here Danton should have 
shown to what extent this love for the minute in 
nature implies careful observation and a trained 
eye, such as we find in Goethe and in modern 
poets like Stifter. (See Ratzel, Uber Natursehil- 
derung. Miinchen und Berlin, sec. ed., 1906, 



The center of Tieck' s nature sense — the center 
of the entire viewpoint of this typical Romanticist 
— is his Egoism, which makes him constantly inject 
into nature his own subjective moods (p. 33). 



